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Sunday School setorm. 


URING the last few months we have been hearing a great deal 

about political and social reform. Nearly everyone believes 

in some measures of reform now-a-days, and if the world does not 

rapidly -become wiser and better, it will not be through want of 
trying to improve it. 

Reform has a large and general application, and it struck us 
very forcibly, on reading some recent reports, that it was almost time 
to make a devoted and loving, but none the less sternly earnest, 
crusade in favour of Swnday School Reform. We do not wish to 
utter one word of discouragement or reproach—we cheerfully 
acknowledge the earnest and faithful work which is being done in 
our Sunday schools, often under very disadvantageous circumstances 
—but we do think the time has come when a serious attempt should 
be made to remove some of the abuses, and correct some of the 
errors connected with our work. 

As the educational controversy developes, it seems clear that our 
national system of elementary education must ultimately become 
secular and free. This will throw a heavy and serious duty on those 
who are charged with the religious education of the young, especially 
on those who have pleaded most earnestly for a system of secular 
education. 

We should like to believe that the Sunday schools connected with 
Unitarian and Free Christian churches will be prepared and able to 
take a prominent and leading place in the new efforts that will have 
to be made for the religious education of the young. In days gone 
by, more especially in the north of England, when secular instruction 
formed the chief work of the Sunday school, Unitarian schools 
occupied a high place of honour. Now that reading, writing, and 
arithmetic are no longer required, are we ready to take up the higher 
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and nobler work of providing a thoroughly good and efficient religious 
education? Our religious beliefs are eminently fitted to appeal to 
the heads, and to touch the hearts of the boys and girls whom our 
Board schools turn out. We might easily make religion a real, living 
thing to them ; we might show them that the Bible is an interesting, 
instructive, and helpful book; we might present God and Jesus, 
duty and immortality, to them, in ways that would truly awaken their 
highest thoughts, kindle their bést affections, and stimulate their lives 
with an eager, loving zeal. 

But before we can do this, many reforms in our present procedure 
are needed. In some schools the methods of organization and 
teaching will-have to be entirely re-cast: the idle and slip-shod 
preparation of lessons will have to cease, antiquated class-books will 
have to be sold as waste paper, useless_and irritating rules will have 
to be abolished, and men and women of deeper character and higher 
intelligence will have to be enlisted in the work. 

There are some who defend the present condition of things in 
many of our schools on the plea that it ts not education but czfluence, 
not knowledge but goodness, that is required of the Sunday school 
teacher; and that method, good class-books, and the teachifig of new 
truths, are not essential. ‘This plea exhibits sad mental confusion, 
and, if it does not sound uncharitable, also some degree of spiritual 
darkness. In religious teaching character holds a higher place than 
intellect, but there is no occasion to divorce the one from the other. 
Indeed, to attempt, in the interests of religious education, to effect 
their divorce would, in these days, be ruinous. Is there not some 
far-reaching wisdom in the words which Tennyson puts into the 
mouth of his Azczent Sage P 


“And more—think well! Do-well will follow thought, 
And in the fatal sequence of this world 
An eyil thought may soil thy children’s blood.” 


It is contraty to fact to suppose that the influence of wise and 
careful religious teaching is not better than the influence of antiquated 
and inefficient teaching. It is true, and it is well, that some influence 
for good does proceed from the feeblest and poorest teaching, but 
is that a sufficient reason for rejecting all suggestions about progress 
and reform? Surely there is no grim necessity compelling us to live 
for ever in an unregenerate state! Have we no modern class-books, 
no lesson-helps, no biographies of great lives, to assist and inspire the 
busy but conscientious teacher? Cannot our churches furnish us with 
a few more men and women of wisdom and worth, able and willing to 
give an hour or two a week to the religious education of the youth of 
our land? 

A splendid future lies before us. Are we going to make ourselves 
worthy of it, or not? 
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AN ADDRESS ON ‘PLAY TIME!” 
By jie Ta Marron, 


HE subject of this little address, my young friends, belongs to what 
you may think the pleasantest hours of your life—I mean the play 
time. I take it for granted that mest of you have an hour or two in the 
day that you consider specially your own—not your teacher’s nor your 
master’s, but your own time, when you get among your companions 
and enjoy a good game. What would life be to young folks like you if 
the play were taken out of it? There is an old saying that ‘‘all work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy ;”’ and I have no doubt that is a true 
saying. The Heavenly Father has wisely put into all young life the 
spirit of sport, in order that we should, as it were, draw into our natures 
a good stock of happiness while‘we are young, and so prepare for the 
more serious work of life that will come afterwards. Well, it struck me 
that we might turn our thoughts in that direction, and think about the 
play instead of the work. And if I were to put into one or two words the 
substance of what I want to say to you, so that you might better remem- 
ber it, it would be something like this—play fairly, “and no bullying. 
Don't allow yourselves ever to cheat ; and don’t use your strength in 
such a way as to hurt or scare those who are less than you. Be above 
such things. For you may be sure that when God planted so much 
happiness in us he meant us to use it in a right and gentle manner, and 
he must be grieved whenever we so misuse it as to spoil the happiness 
of others. 

I think that boys and girls may show some of the best qualities of 
their character, and not only skow these high qualities, but strengthen 
them, too, in their play; I think that play, as well as school-work, 
may provide the means of your growing up good men and women, 
capable of holding a worthy place in society. Did you ever hear 
what the Duke of Wellington said after the battle of Waterloo? He 
said, it is reported, that Waterloo was won on the playgrounds of this 
country, years before. What he meant was that there, in the cricket 
matches and other field sports, which our big boys delight in, they had 
acquired the nerve and the discipline that afterwards made them such 
splendid soldiers! I often think of that saying, but [ think of it in a 
wider sense than the great Duke had in his mind. For why should not 
lads learn honour and kindness in their games, as well as courage? If 
we.could see back into the early years of men and women who have lived 
noble lives in the world, I think we should generally find that they 
acquired some part of what was noble in their characters by cultivating, 
in play as well as at other times, a spirit of honour and_ kindness, 
There is a striking: passage in Weiss’ book on Theodore Parker,—one of 
the best souls this world ever knew. It says: ‘‘ Theodore, then eight 
years of age, dearly loved play, and was never left out of any game... . 
He was apt to be rough at play, and to tumble his comrades about in a 
shaggy fashion, as if with great humorous paws; but he never bullied or 
vexed them. All his strength was awkward then, but not unkind. And 
there was always in the school a wholesome sense that he could not bear to 
see anyone ‘put upon,’’’ The writer does not stay to tell us much about 
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this early period of Parker’s life; but there are many indications scat- 
tered up and down the pages of the book that make us quite sure of this, 
—that the boy who afterwards became such a mighty power for good in 
the world, was above everything mean, even in sport. To take any 
tricky advantage of his companions, to win the game by means of 
cheating, was against his whole nature, it was something he would not 
stoop to. No, he must “ play fair,’’ win or lose. 

Of course you want to win, and the more heartily one enjoys the 
game the more eager one is to win it. We all want to succeed in what- 
ever we do, and I wouldn’t give much for any play in which both sides 
do not try hard to be victorious. And yet, remember, it is always better 
to lose than to win by overbearing, or by cheating. Paul, who is one of our 
wisest teachers, said, in relation to the games of skill and strength in 
vogue in his time: ‘‘And if a man contend in the games, he is not 
crowned, except he have contended lawfully.’’ Those were games 
contended in by upgrown men, more, perhaps, in serious earnest than in 
fun. But still the principle is just the same. When a lad contends in 
the games, he is not crowned—i.e. he is not held in favour by God and 
man—unless he has played lawfully. I repeat, it is better to lose than to 
win by foul means. 

Defeat is not pleasant; but it should always be accepted, ungrudg- 
ingly, with good feeling. I have seen some boys who could never bear to 
be on the losing side. They not only lose the game; they lose their 
temper. They turn angry and spiteful. They say of the winner that 
they ‘‘ owe him a grudge’’—merely because he won. But surely he had 
as much right to win as they had. If the luck had gone the other way 
about, I fancy they would be just the ones to gloat over their winning, 
and plague the losers. There ought not to be this spiteful feeling at the 
end of the game. ‘Try to check it if you ever find it in yourselves. 
Don’t let it get the mastery over you. If you lose, then lose with a 
good grace. Bear no malice. After all, though you always aim at 
winning, there would soon be no pleasure in the play, and no real 
satisfaction in victory, if you did not sometimes lose. 

And it all comes to this—as the last word I have to say to you, that 
we must be unselfish in these matters. Selfishness, in one form or 
another, is what the world has most to contend against, and what we all 
have to work out.of our lives, if we are to be God’s children. The things 
I have been speaking of are simply one form of that selfishness, which we 
must not allow to have dominion in our hearts, Let us in all things be 
upright in our dealings, and kindly affectioned one to another, remem- 
bering the example of Jesus, so true, so kind. We do not know very 
much concerning him in his early years, but from the glimpse or two 
which the New Testament gives us we see what a beautiful thing that 
childhood was ; and we can imagine Jesus in sweet and joyful play with 
other children in Nazareth. May his spirit teach you, my young friends, 


and may you, like him, grow in wisdom, and in favour with God and 
man. 


You hear that boy laughing ?—You think he’s all fun; 
But the angels laugh, too, at the good he has done; 
The children laugh loud as they troop to his call, 

And the poor man that knows him laughs loudest of all ! 


— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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Pessons from SMwture’s Book. 


By Henry Hype. 


I. LITTLE ROCK MAKERS. 


HE world in which we live is continually changing, construction and 
destruction, life and death, are ever going on. Not only do we see 
changes taking place in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, changes 
also take place in the mineral kingdom, and the so-called ‘‘ everlasting 
hills ’’ are, like living organisms, subject to the eternal law of change 
and decay ; and like them too, must, in the course of time, fall to pieces 
and disappear. ‘There is, in fact, nothing absolutely stationary in the 
universe, and it is this incessant motion, this constant display of energy, 
and this apparent conflict between opposing forces, that sustain the world 
and make it suitable for the abode of man. 

The mighty rocks and mountains which adorn the surface of the 
earth in nrany parts, and which form a great portion of the earth’s crust, 
have been formed in various ways,—some by fire, some by water, others 
by a combination of fire and water. Fire and water are very extensive 
rock-makers, and also rock-destroyers, but I cannot now tell you how 
they do their work, as the story is too long, and I have something to say 
about some other rock-makers, which perhaps will interest you even 
more. 

If we were to go to the far west of Ireland, we should there behold a 
wonderful sight. We should see the waves of the broad Atlantic Ocean, 
and hear the melancholy music produced by their ceaseless ebb 
and flow. The sea-coast there is bold and rocky in some parts and 
sandy in others, the sand extending for a very long way. Now supposing 
we were to carefully examine some of this sand, we should find it to be 
composed, not of grains of earth, but of little shells—so small that we 
might put thousands upon thousands of them in a nut-shell. I have 
called these tiny shells Little Rock Makers ; and, when you have heard 
something more about them, you will, I am sure, say that they deserve 
that name. Learned men have given them a long name—they have 
called them Foraminifera. Well you will say what does that big word 
mean? I will tell you. 

Supposing we were to magnify some of these shells by mean of the 
microscope, most of them would appear to be filled with little holes, and 
that is the meaning of the long name given to them, namely hole-bearers. 
Our little rock-makers, then, are shells full of holes. How strange, you 
will say, what are the holes for, and how do the shells make rocks? 
Listen to the explanation. 

These little shells do not grow like flowers, but are made of lime 
taken from the water and secreted, or excreted, by tiny animals, whose 
bodies are very soft, just like bits of jelly. In fact so soft are they that 
they are capable of pushing thread-like portions of their bodies through 
the holes of the shells in different directions, and they often do this for 
the purpose, no doubt, of obtaining from the water what they require in 
the shape of food. I have just said that the bodies of our little rock- 
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makers are very soft and jelly-like, in fact they belong to the lowest 
possible forms of animal life. The shells made by these lowly forms of 
life are very beautiful, but their beauty can only be clearly seen by means 
of the microscope. 

Why then should we call Foraminifera, Little Rock-Makers? I 
have said that their shells are composed of lime, which is obtained from 
the sea. In the sea, in almost every part, there are myriads upon 
myriads of them, and there have been myriads, as far as we are able to 
judge, for countless ages. Their life is short, multitudes are continually 
dying, and their shells either go to the bottom of the sea, or are washed 
on to the beach, and are mixed up and united with other substances, 
which in time harden, and form solid rocks. Rocks formed in this way 
are very massive and plentiful ; they are met with in almost every part of 
the world. The marble of our mantlepiece, lime for building, chalk for 
drawing, all contain vast quantities of the remains of Foraminifera. 

Not only have our little rock-makers been at work, unconsciously of 
course, for untold ages, in giving stability to the earth’s crust, but they 
are still at work in the ocean. ‘Their shells are to be found over an area 
of thousands of miles, and they are now forming rocks which will be seen 
by the people of future generations. ; 

It will thus be seen that although our rock-makers are Jzttle, yet they 
have a mighty influence in the world, and do great good in the economy 
of nature. God has assigned to them a humble, though important, part 
to play, and they play it well. 

God has also given the smallest boys and girls a part to play; and if 
they play it well, they will become a mighty influence for good, and will 
help to build up the world’s character, just as.the little rock-makers help 
to build up its structure. 


“LitT_e drops of water, Little seeds of mercy, 
Little grains of sand, - Sown by youthful hands, 
Make the mighty ocean, Grow to bless the nations 
And the beauteous land. Far in other lands.” 


Abort Stories for the Nittle Ones. 


[ype] bia, 1B 


Ill. THE HIDDEN PICTURE. 


oe silvery moonbeams streamed into an old church, and lighted up 
the long golden curls and pale earnest face of a little German boy, 
who sat painting in one of the pews. The dream of his life was now to 
be fulfilled, the beautiful angel-face, which he had loved so long, and 
which cheered him in his sorrows and difficulties, was now at last so real 
to him, that he could paint it. And there, in the stillness of the night, he 
sat and worked, no one knowing of his secret; and, having finished his 
much-loved picture, he left it in the hidden cupboard of the old pew. 
Many long years passed away, and every Sunday, men, women, and 
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children worshipped in the old church, and strangers from foreign lands 
visited it, and all spoke of its beauty. They admired its painted windows 
and stately arches, they examined the beautiful carvings and grand old 
pictures; but no one ever knew of the lovely angel-face which the little 
boy had painted long, long ago. . : 

And what about the angel- face, itself? Did it not feel -miserable, and 
neglected? Was it not unhappy 2 No, for it loved to think of the little 
boy, it loved to look back upon the years that had fled, and it believed 
that one day, though it knew not when, it would be recognised. 

“Let them admire the other pictures, my turn will come some day !”’ 
it said, contented to wait patiently through all the years. 

People continued to visit the church, as the years came and went, but 
no one discovered the secret; the cupboard remained unopened, the 
hidden picture was not found. 

It was a dreary night, the rain dashed against the windows of the old 
church, and the wind howled as if determined to knock down the spire, 
when a little figure stole through the church door, and nestled down in 
one of the pews. 

The child was shivering with cold, but as she lay there, she murmured, 
“Oh, God, help my mother, and do not let her die of cold and hunger.”’ 

Then she thought over the weary day that had passed; she thought 
of how, that morning, she had left her cold cellar, determined not to 
return until she had earned some money to buy iood and medicine for 
her sick mother. 

On and on through the streets she had wandered, asking people for 
work, but no one would employ her, for she was unknown, Then the 
darkness came, and she could not find the way home; so, weary, cold, 
and hungry, she lay down in the old pew, and at last fell into a deep a ace 
and forgot her troubles. 

She was dreaming that all her sorrows were over, that her mother was 
strong and well, and that they were living in a comfortable home, when 
suddenly she was awakened by a bright light streaming into her eyes. 

She jumped up, surprised and startled, and in so doing- knocked her 
head against the old cupboard, which was hidden deep down in the pew, 
and which had served her for a pillow. 

‘How stupid I am to.be afraid!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘it is only the 
beautiful moon after all, and the storm is over !”’ 

But then she became afraid in a different way ; the church looked so 
grand, and solemn, and peaceful. From the dark corners she seemed to 
see beautiful faces, telling her that all would be well. Then her terror 
passed away. 

“God is with me,’’ she murmured, ‘‘why should I be afraid ?” 

She tried to go to sleep again, when suddenly she saw that the cup- 
board, against which she had been leaning, was open, and the most 
beautiful face she had ever seen gazed upon her! Its eyes were so full 
of tenderness and love, that it seemed to say: ‘‘Donot fear, 1 am your 
friend.” 

Yes, it was the angel-face, which the little boy had left there two 
hundred years ago ; it was seen at last! In knocking her head against 
the cupboard, the little girl had touched the hidden spring and caused it 
to open. 
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Next morning there was a great stir in the old German town—men, 
women, and little children came in great excitement to see the beautiful 
picture, which had been hidden in the pew for so many years ; and the 
little girl who had discovered it received a reward, which kept her and 
her dear mother in comfort for the rest of their lives. 


IV. THE TWO GARDENS. 


N the outskirts of a large town there lay a pretty garden, surrounded 

by a neatly trimmed hedge. Its lovely flower-beds were graceful 

and regular, its paths were straight, and its fountain sent forth jets of 

water. Every day three or four gardeners attended it, and it was indeed 
a model garden! 

Next to this garden, there was another of a very different sort ; its 
hedges were wild and overgrown, its paths were rough and crooked, its 
beds were full of weeds and covered with brambles. No one took care 
of it, and it was allowed to lie in this neglected state all through the year. 

One beautiful February morning, the sun shone so brightly that the 
birds thought it must surely be spring-time, so they sang merrily in the 
neat garden, and welcomed the little snow-drops, who were just peeping 
through the earth. 

‘‘Ah!” sighed the wild garden, ‘‘ No one ever comes to see me, and 
even the birds avoid me!” 

The neat garden enjoyed itself very much, and as the spring 
approached, and the warm summer came nearer and nearer, its beds 
were filled with lovely flowers, and every week the gardeners gathered 
some beautiful bunches to take to the big town. 

One lovely summer night, a dear little fairy flew down into the neat 
garden. She ran lightly across the beds, as if in search of something, 
and then, disappointed and sad, she sat down on the grass, and said: 
‘‘Oh dear me, there isn’t a single rose here after all! What shall I do?” 

She had come all the way from fairy-land to gather a rose for the 
queen’s birthday, and it was really too bad not to be able to find one 
little rose in such a lovely garden. 

As she-was sighing to herself, she happened to peep through the 
hedge, where she saw the wild garden. 

‘‘Oh, what a dreadful place!’ she said, ‘“‘but I must go and see 
what is in it !” 

So she climbed through the hedge, and walked along the rough path 
of the wild garden, Her pretty dress got torn by the brambles, and her 
face was scratched by the briars; but just as she was beginning to feel 
very tired, and wishing that she had never come into such a place, she 
saw a tiny rose-tree peeping out among a mass of weeds and tangled 
grass. Oh! how delighted the little fairy was! It took her a long time 
to find her way through the brambles, and a still longer time to get 
through the tangled weeds and the tall grass, but at last she reached the 
rose-tree, and, with some difficulty, plucked oft a beautiful rose, which she 
carried safely to the queen. 

Before the little fairy left, she said, ‘‘ You dear, wild garden, to have 
such a lovely rose-tree among your weeds and briars !’’ ; 

For once in its life, the wild garden felt quite happy and cheerful, 
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Aessons on ihe sinistry of Sesus. 
Founded on the Gospel of Luke. 


By Pror. J. Estitin Carpenter, M.A. 


V. & VI. GOING UP TO JERUSALEM, Luke xviii. 15-30. 


AP this point we touch once more the tradition of the journey to 

Jerusalem embodied in M¢. and Mk., see Less. xxix. The order 
of events in following sections of Luke will be found to correspond 
in the main with that of the other two Synoptics: some things omitted, 
e.g. parable of labourers in M¢., and the request of the mother of the sons 
of, Zebedee, Mt. and Mk.: on the other hand, some things inserted, e.g. 
conversion of Zacchaeus at Jericho, and parable of talents immediately 
after in a form differing from that in Mt. xxv. Still, it is plain that the 
long section of Luke which contains so much that is peculiar, has now 
ended, and the Gospel writer resumes the order of the common narrative 
at the basis of the three Synoptic Gospels. 


(A.) Bressine Lirrte Cuitpren, Luke xviii. ey 
cp. Mt. xix. 13-15, Mk. x. 13-16. 

Mothers brought their babes: pressed round Jesus, as they were wont 
to do round famous teachers, for a blessing on their infants. Disciples 
sought to shield Jesus from interruption, protect him if weary, perhaps 
(with a touch of jealousy) to keep him to themselves. ‘‘ Don’t interrupt 
him,’’ they said, ‘‘ You disturb his rest, spoil his hour of meditation: ’’ or 
‘‘What is the use of bringing these children? They can’t understand 
the Teacher, let them come when they are older.’’ What a loss to the 
world it would have been had they prevailed, so that we had never known 
Jesus’ sweet thought of childhood! He hears the angry voices—is never 
too tired to show loving helpfulness :—is grieved at their want of percep- 
tion, had he not once said that even grown men, if they wanted to enter 
the kingdom, must be changed, and become like little ‘children, Mt. 
xvili. 32 So he calls them to him. 

Ver. 16, ‘‘ Of such is the kingdom.’’ Wherein consists the likeness ? 
not in the child’s ignorance or want of experience, not in his tempers, 
thoughtlessness, perhaps his untruthfulness: rather in the simplicity of 
his life, as he goes direct to the end he seeks, and aims at each thing in 
turn—not for sake of wealth or repute, or the other objects of manhood— 
but for its own sake. So, again, consider place of child in the home, 
sharing a common life with others, folded trustingly within a purpose 
larger than he knows, obeying an order he has not arranged. So we, in 
God’s great home, the world, should confide in the Providence of God, 
with fresh affection and tender reverence. (See Dr. Martineau, 
Endeavours, ‘‘ Christ and the little Child.’’) 


(B.) Tue Ricu Rutter, Luke xviii. 18-25. 


(i.) The Question, ver. 18. ‘A certain ruler:’’ story also in Mé. xix. 
16, Mk. x. 17: Mt. calls him only ‘‘a young man;”’ a ‘‘ruler’’ either of 
the synagogue (M7. ix. 18) or, less likely, of Sanhedrin. M/k, describes 
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his eager haste, running, as though afraid to be too late, a touch indi- 
cating excitement produced where Jesus passed. ‘‘ Good Teacher,” a most 
unusual form of address; so also the kneeling in reverence (Mk.). The 
question, ‘‘ what good thing must I do tosecure life in the coming kingdom, 
in Messiah’s age?’’—Ver. 19. ‘‘ Why callest thou me good ?”’ simply 
shows unwillingness of Jesus to be put on what might seem a level with 
the Father: need not complicate its directness by enquiring how far it 
harmonised with his supposed sinlessness, or the double consciousness 
involved in his two-fold nature.—Ver. 20, the commandments. ‘‘ What 
have you been taught?’’ says Jesus in effect: ‘‘ what does your religion 
say ? Right conduct to those nearest to you.’’—Ver, 21, disappointment: 
nothing new in this; this what he had heard in synagogue ever since 
he could remember; these the common-places of domestic and social 
morals: had the new Teacher no other word? ‘‘ Why, that is what I 
have been doing all my life: of course all respectable men do so: is 
there nothing more ? ” 

(ii.) The Answer, ver.22. Yes, there is something more: “ Jesus, 
looking on him, loved him”’ (JZk.).. Why should not he devote himself to 
the great cause? Let him make the great sacrifice, break with the world, 
sell his estates, and join the little band labouring for the kingdom: ‘‘ You 
want atest? Here is one; come with me.’’—Ver. 23. The young man 
is taken suddenly aback: had never expected this. What! leave home, 
kindred, friends, for he knew not what? Impossible: but he must decide, 
and he does so by going sorrowfully away.—Such crises must be rare; to 
some, may never come, to none can they come often. But we are per- 
petually called on to choose in the smallest matters of truth and faithful- 
ness whether we are for God or the world;—whether we will ‘ follow 
Christ.’” (See Dr. Martineau, Exdeavours, ‘‘ The Sorrow with downward 
Look.’’) 

(ili.) Impediments in Riches, ver. 24. Young man goes away 
sorrowful, excited feeling without moral strength behind. Jesus is sorrow- 
ful, too; had witnessed the tragedy of a soul, and no one can see that 
unmoved. ‘‘ How difficult it is for rich people to enter the kingdom! It 
would be easier for a camel to get through the eye of a needle!” (a 
common proverbial phrase: one Rabbi would say to another sarcastically, 
‘‘ Perhaps you are one of those who can make an elephant go through the 
eye of aneedle’”’), ‘‘ What an effort! impossible!’ a cry wrung from 
him by his deep sorrow. Bystanders are frightened, thinking of the 
respectable, educated, and well-to-do (ver. 26). ‘‘ With God all things 
are possible’”’ (ver. 27). What a store of help and comfort was kept from 
him by love of the world’s comforts. What power could overcome this 
but God’s own spirit. 

(iv.) The Promise to Peter, vv. 28-30. ‘We have left all, are 
not we safe?’’ ‘‘Aye,’’ says Jesus, ‘‘great sacrifices shall have great 
compensations even now, and in the age to come life. eternal ; many that 
are now last will be first.’’ For faithfulness to a great cause there is joy 
even in the keenest pain: redd the stories of the martyrs, from Paul and 
Silas in the stocks onwards. New ties of spiritual kin grow up in place 
of the old; loneliness is peopled with new fellowships.—But in Mt. the 
question and answer have a different turn: ‘‘ what shall we get ?’’—as 
though the sacrifice were a matter of investment for future gain, And 
what a gain! twelve thrones, to judge twelve tribes. Pure Jewish notions 
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these, quite incongruous with Jesus’ other teachings. Even Jk. has notion 
of actual compensation, more lands, more houses, &c., with persecutions, 
slipped in from experience of a later age. 


VII. & VIII. JESUS AT JERICHO, Luke xviii. 31-xix. Io. 


(A.) Marcuine to Deatu, Luke xviii. 31-34, 
cp. Mt. xx. 17-19, Mk. x. 32-34. 


ARLIER in his career, in middle of the Galilean success, after John’s 
death, Jesus appears to have foreseen that a conflict was inevitable, 
cp. Lk. ix. 21,22, and 44, 45, Less. xxvi. A., xxviii. B. This would probably 
take place at Jerusalem, and might end in his death. Would death be 
the end? No, there would be a life in heaven, the kingdom would triumph, 
- God would provide. So he starts from Galilee with such thoughts, ZA. ix. 
51, Less. xxx., and he tries to ‘make the disciples understand them too. 
In the details of vv. 32, 33, there are plain allusions to the incidents of 
the Passion which show that the passage has received its specific form 
from subsequent recollection: but there may well have been warnings 
by which Jesus tenderly sought (though at the time unsuccessfully) 
to prepare the disciples for the possible close of his work and life, and 
these in after days came back into their minds coloured and framed by 
the actual events. 


(B.) A Buinp Becear, Luke xviii. 35-43. 


{Note that at this point Mt. xx. 20, Wk. x. 35, insert the incident of the 
request of James and John: they were going to the kingdom, so they 
‘thought; they would, therefore, secure its chief privileges in good time. 
Does not this show clearly how little they comprehended either the general 
spiritual conceptions of Jesus, or his recent warnings? We think it a 
grievance if we are misunderstood, if our purposes and plans are mis- 
interpreted by unsympathetic bystanders. What must it have been to 
Jesus to live daily with those who could so little enter into his great ideas ! 
Cp. above, Peter’s question, vv. 28-30, and especially its form in MZ, 
Lesson iii., B. iv. ] 

Ver. 35, Fericho, first note of place again in Lk. (cp. Lesson xxix. iii.) 
Describe its position (Life tz Pal. § 7).—‘‘A certain blind man;” Mé#. 
xx. 29, Mk. x. 46, place the incident on the way out from Jericho, Mt. 
having two blind men. According to them, Jesus leaves the city with a 
great crowd following him, a sort of caravan of people all going up to 
Jerusalem together. Lk. (less probably) represents the people apparently 
as having come out to meet Jesus, unless we are to suppose that ‘the 
multitude’? were accompanying him. The place assigned to this story 
seems to be due to the desire to provide for the Zacchaeus-incident on 
leaving the city. 

Ver. 38, ‘‘ Son of David,’’ i.e. Messianic King of the race of David. 

Vv. 40-43. The cure: belongs to familiar class of healing narratives, 
and, in spite of variations in detail, it seems the best attested of all the 
cures of sight : not like vague expressions ‘‘ the blindsee,’’ &c. Still, the 
phrase ascribed to Jesus in ver, 42, ‘‘ thy faith hath saved thee” (or 
‘made thee whole’’ ) implies the same confusion in the narrator’s mind 
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which has been noted before, cp. Lk. vii. 50, viii. 48, xvii. 19.—Possible 
origin of stories of this class in sayings of Jesus about the undiscerning, 
or “blind,” ‘blind leaders,” ‘‘ blind guides,’’ &c.—The prophet of old 
speaking to a heedless nation declared that Yahveh had “ blinded their 
eyes.’ Messiah came to give them sight; or as the ancient prophecy ran 
‘“to open the blind eyes’ (Js. xlii. 7). So Jesus,—the Christ, as his 
followers believed—just about to make a last appeal to his countrymen, 
must have opened the eyes of one of them; and the symbol of the great 
enlightenment passed into a story of concrete fact. 

Note how this follows the reference to his expected death: he is not 
absorbed in prospect of his end, nor overwhelmed by it: rather manifests 
a heightened sense of how much must be done before it. The possible 
close only makes him more eager to serve the immediate need. [In the 
journals of Captain De Long, of the American Arctic expedition in the 
Jeannette, are some touching indications of the way in which, with death 
staring them all in the face, he sought to sustain his comrades. ] 


(C.) ZaccuaEus, Luke xix. 1-10. 


(i.) The Story, vv. 1-6. Zacchaeus,—Who was he? A ‘‘chief 
publican,’’ i.e. superintendent. of local tax-collectors, under contracting 
company in Rome. Rich: how has he got his wealth? not always by 
fair means. His name, ‘‘the Clean”’ or ‘‘the Pure,’’ shows he is of 
Jewish race. The teacher and his followers pass through the streets, 
and the crowd gathers to see him: Zacchaeus shares their eagerness: a 
short man, why won't they let him through to the front? Perhaps they 
recognise him and are not unwilling to keep him back. He knows streets 
through which they will go, and runs on-before; climbs into a fig- 
mulberry tree with spreading branches: perhaps the people near see him ; 
word goes along the procession that Zacchaeus is up in the tree. The 
story does not say whether Jesus heard it; perhaps the writer thought 
that it was another miracle for Jesus to discover and address him.—Jesus 
will go no farther that day, he will stay with Zacchaeus. Zacchaeus 
comes down and takes him to his house with joy. 

(it.) Saving the Lost, vv. 7-10. Murmurs among the crowd: 
why had not the Teacher gone to stay with a priest, or a Pharisee, or a 
respectable Rabbi? None of them wanted him. See how the confidence 
and sympathy of Jesus waken the slumbering conscience of his host. 
Zacchaeus is ready to give half his fortune in alms, and to make fourfold 
restoration to those whom he had wronged (so the old law in the cases of 
theft, Hx. xxii. 1): thus he judges himself by the severest standard—as a 
thief: not afraid of the cutting remarks sure to be made about him: cares 
only to do right.—Ver. g. ‘‘ to-day is salvation come:”’ deliverance is 
not something in remote future, there already: has to do not with restora- 
tion of kingdom to Israel (cp. ver. 11) but with individual soul: means 
deliverance from bondage of evil habit, from constraining power of sin: 
establishment of right relations with God and man. Why should the 
respectable Jews complain? Zacchaeus was a Jew as well as they, and 
needed help still more.—Ver. 10, contrast between the spiritual and 
moral aims of Jesus, and the external claim repeatedly set up for him by 
others. ‘‘ Seek and save ;’’ not content with relieving palpable evils, he 
must search them out. So the disciples’ life must be one of untiring 
service, a continuous quest for loving helpfulness. 
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Hessons for Snfant Classes.” 


By Aunt Amy. 


Te) ee BCE 


RAW a bee-hive on the blackboard. What ts this? A bee-hive— 

a place where bees live. Do they always live in hives? No, if 

they were left alone they would make their home in hollow trees, or some 
sheltered spot where they thought they would not be disturbed. Why do 
we put hives for them? So that we may get the honey and wax that 
they store up. [Try to draw out answers in this way from the children. | 

Now let me tell you something about the wonderful bee city that is 
made inside the hive. How many children are there in your Board 
school—three hundred? Well, in a good hive there will be as many 
bees as there are children in forty or fifty schools as big as yours—15,000. 
I wonder how much jostling and pushing there would be if so many 
children had to be together in ove school; and yet the bees are quite 
orderly, though fully as much crowded in their one hive. The teacher 
would have to be very clever and the children would have to be very good 
and obedient, if order could be got in sucha school. In the bee-hive 
there is beautiful order; each bee does its proper work, some are builders, 
some are nursemaids to the baby-bees—all set about their own business, 
cheerfully buzzing as they go. What a wonderful Teacher they must have! 

If we could peep inside the hive after the bees have been living there 
for some time, we should see long narrow streets divided from each other 
by rows of wax cells or rooms. 

Shall I tell you how the bees make these cells? The bees fly out 
among the flowers and gather the honey dew, which they swallow. Now 
a bee has two bags or stomachs, and if it puts the honey dew in one it 
can take it out when it gets home to fill some of the cells with. Or 
it may put it in the second bag and leave it there for some hours, and 
then it will be changed into wax, and will be ready to build the cells. 
Would you like to know how this is done? Well, first one bee settles on 
the top of the inside of the hive, and with its fore legs takes a little of the 
wax which has oozed through its second bag or stomach. This it 
chews up in its mouth, and then draws it out like a ribbon and sticks it to 
the top of the hive. When there is no more wax left it goes away and 
another bee takes its place, and there are so very many of these busy 
little workers that before long a wall to the depth of the hive has been 
made. But this is only the beginning, Next, other bees come and 
nibble a little hollow out of each side of the wall at even distances; 
these are followed by others who nibble out more and more until the walls 


*Teachers who have a copy of the Helper for February, 1885, will find on page 45 a few 
remarks that will be useful to observe when giving Infant Lessons generally. It may be as 
well to repeat here—(1) The notes should be read through carefully and the verse learnt by 
the teacher some days before the lesson is given, so that it may be properly thought out and 
digested. (2) The blackboard should be used if possible; if not, pictures, &c., illustrating the 
subject, should be brought to the class. (3) Much heip can be gained from Dwellers in our 
Gardens, published by our S. S. Association, also Miss Buckley’s Fairyland of Science; but 
teachers should be careful not to cram in too many facts in one lesson. 
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between the holes are extremely thin, and the cells—back to back the 
length of the wall—are ready to receive the honey. [A few strokes on the 
blackboard would help to make this clear. ] 

Is it not wonderful to think that such tiny creatures can do so much ? 
When you are thinking how little you can do, remember what smaller 
things than you are able to accomplish by their knowing how to do their 
work, by their order, and by all working together. Let us learn a verse 
of a hymn (240 S. S. Hymn Book) : 


‘“‘Cheerfully, cheerfully, let us all live, 
Slow to be angered, and quick to forgive; _ 
Cheer for the mourning, and smiles for the glad, 
Brave hearts for ever, through days bright or sad: 
Singing and hoping, at work or at rest, 
Cheerfully, cheerfully, doing our best.” 


Let the last line be our motto for to-day, for the bee certainly teaches us, 
with its busy work and merry hum, to do our best bravely and cheerfully. 


Tom FLETCHER lived with his mother at a little shop in a narrow 
street. She was a widow, and earned barely enough to live upon. 

‘‘T wish I had lots of money !”’ said Tom, one evening. 

‘‘ What for ?”” asked his mother. 

“* Because we could do so much good with it,’’ replied the boy; ‘‘see 
how we could help people,’’ and he thought of all the things he could do 
for his poor neighbours, ‘‘ if only he had money.” 

“But Tom, you might do ever so much.now to help if you only liked; 
just try to-morrow and see what you can do, though I can’t spare even a 
penny for you to give away.” 

Tom liked the idea, and went off to bed full of thought of what would 
happen to-morrow. ‘The next day he was up early, and delighted to help 
his mother to tidy the room. When there was nothing more to be done 
indoors he swept up the yard at the back. 

Presently he heard angry voices next door. Mrs. Jones was hanging 
out the clothes and her little children were crying. ‘Tom put his head 
over the wall, ‘‘ May I come and play with the children,” said he, 
‘‘maybe I can quiet them?’’ Mrs. Jones nodded, for she knew Tom 
liked little children, and had a rare way of making them happy. 

Tom went in and found the youngest boy had got hold of a knife and 
had cut himself. It wasn’t much; ‘om’s handy fingers soon bound up 
the wound, and when Mrs. Jones had finished hanging up the clothes she 
found Tom in the midst of a very happy group, telling the children one 
of his favourite stories. 

After a cosy breakfast with mother Tom started for school. On his 
way he met a little girl carrying home a basket of things that her mother 
had been washing. It was very heavy and the little girl could scarcely 
get along. Tom ran across to her and offered his help. Fortunately, the 
child’s way was the same as Tom’s, and regardless of some laughter 
from passing schoolfellows, Tom did not set down the basket until the 
right house was reached; then, with a kindly ‘“‘ Goodbye,” he left the 
little girl and ran off to school. 

Lessons seemed quite easy to Tom this morning, for he worked with 
such good-will. It was a half-holiday in the afternoon, and Tom begged 
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his mother to go for a country walk with him. But the shop had to be 
looked after, so mother couldn’t leave, but she bade him go to the lanes 
and fields and find as many flowers for her as he could. At first he did 
not at all like going alone, but soon he forgot his disappointment in his 
eagerness to find a splendid nosegay for mother. And he succeeded too, 
and Mrs. Fletcher was delighted with the beautiful wild flowers. 

‘““Do you want all of them ?”’ asked Tom, when he had brought them. 

‘Not if you wish for any,’’ answered Mrs. Fletcher. 

‘Well, mother,” said Tom, ‘‘I only thought that poor Willie, who 
broke his leg last week, is so fond of flowers, and he can’t go now to 
gather any ; it would be nice for him to have a few, if you can spare 
them.’’ Of course Tom had permission to take Willie the flowers, and the 
invalid’s pale face lighted up when he saw his friend and received the 
present. . 

That evening Tom’s heart was very light, and he said, ‘‘ You were 
right, mother ; one can help without money ; shall I tell you what I have 
done to-day.” 

Mrs. Fletcher kissed her son, but gently whispered ‘‘ Let not your 
right hand know what your left hand doeth. If my boy has done his best 
that is all that he need care about.” 


Let us all remember to live according to our.motto: CHEERFULLY, 
CHEERFULLY, DOING OUR BEST. 


Il. THE BEE. (Continued.) 


HO remembers what we talked about last Sunday? [Question 
closely about the hive, &c., &c., and see that the children under- 

stand what they were taught.] We learnt how the bees made their cells. 
Who knows what the cells were made for? To store honey. Yes, and 
something else. I told you some were ‘‘nursemaid bees.’’ They have to 
take care of the baby bees. This is how it happens. When the queen bee 
(thereis only one queen bee in a hive) knows that the cells are ready she goes 
into one, looks round to see that it is all snug and cosy, and leaves one 
tiny egg init. Then she goes into the next and the next in the same 
way, so that sometimes she lays as many as two hundred eggs in these 
little cells in one day. After two or three days a tiny maggot comes out 
of the egg, and now the nursemaid bees have to begin their work, They 
make some bee-bread, and put it in the cell for the maggot to feed upon. 
Bee-bread is made in this way. The bees fly to the flowers and bring 
away, not only some honey, but some of the yellow powder (pollen) which 
sticks to the end of the tiny stalks in the middle of the flower. This they 
put in little pockets that they have in their hind legs, and when they have 
brought it home they mix it with honey, and so make bee-bread. [A 
flower might be taken to show the children the pollen.] The maggot 
feeds on this until it grows nearly as large as the cell; then the nurses 
make a wall of wax over the opening, and the maggot is shut in. The 
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maggot now begins to spin, and soon she is covered all over by asilk-like 
substance, and she remains thus for about ten days. Now a strange 
thing happens. If you were watching you would see a hole in the wax 
wall gradually nibbled through, and out of it would come—not the 
maggot—but a bee! 

What a wonderful change! But if you think of it you may find 
something more wonderful even than that. Suppose we put a little tiny 
baby in a house with careful nurses, and left it—not for ten days, but for 
ten years—and then were to go and look for the baby—what a change we 
should see! No baby would be there, but a rosy-cheeked boy or girl, 
running about and chattering ! how diiferent from the tiny baby. 

Oh! how wonderful everything is in this beautiful world when we 
learn to observe and think. 

When the nurses see the bee come out, they go up and stroke her 
wings, and feed her for the first day, and then she is strong enough to fly 
away and work like the rest. 

But some of the bees are princesses, and for them different shaped 
cells are prepared; these are built on the edge of the walls, and are 
shaped like small thimbles hanging downwards. When the queen lays 
the egg, it sticks to the top-of the inside of the thimble cell; then the 
builders come and make the thimble longer and longer. In due time, 
the young princess-maggot is born, but she is not fed with the ordinary 
bee-bread ; no, some sweet jelly is given to her, and she feeds upon it, 
and grows until large ‘enough to be shut up. When the princess-bee 
nibbles her way out, we see that she is longer and more slender than the 
busy little working-bee ; but she does not lead an idle life though she is 
a princess, for she has to be queen and mother to another little nation of 
bees. 

Now do you not think that the bees work “cheerfully, cheerfully, 
doing their best?’’ Say over our verse that we began to learn last 
Sunday. [If possible, it should now be sung, either to the tune in 
Sunnyside No. 68, or to some other preferred by the teacher. | 

Let us think to-day of another of the lines, ‘‘ Brave hearts for ever, 
through days bright or sad.” 

Who remembers the story of Tom Fletcher that I told you last 
Sunday? [Question closely upon it.] Would you like to know some- 
thing more about Tom? 

Tom lived with his mother for the next year very happily, but then a 
sad thing happened. Mrs, Fletcher was taken ill, and after a few weeks 
she died. 

Poor Tom! His uncle who lived some distance off promised that he 
should have a home with him, but it was a very different home from that 
to which Tom had been accustomed. When he reached it the first 
evening, tired and sad, he found everything in a state of disorder, and 
his aunt was scolding because the boys had got into mischief. Nor was 
she best pleased to see another lad who was to share in the already 
crowded rooms, 

‘“‘And where is he to sleep, I should like to know? ’’ she exclaimed, 
after a rough greeting. 

It was settled at last that Tom was to sleep with his two cousins, Jack 
and Dick. But the bed was not large, and the two boys declared that 
they would not have a third in their bed, so poor Tom, too weary to say 
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much, lay down on the floor and covered himself up as best he could, 
with his clothes. 

In the night Jack woke and heard sobs. ‘‘ How now, softy,’”’ he 
called out, ‘‘are you crying because we teased you ?”’ 

Tom only answered, ‘‘ Mother, mother.” ‘ 

Dick was sorry now for his harsh words, and he bade his cousin 
creep into the bed, saying that he would make room. The kind words 
comforted Tom more than even the warm covering did his cold limbs, 

The next morning Tom was surprised to find the other boys did not 
trouble to wash themselves at all—indeed there was no basin, water, or 
soap in the room. So he had to go downstairs and fetch some for 
himself, and when he returned to his room it smelt so close that he tried 
to open the window. But this was never done, and so it had got stiff ; 
and in trying to push it open he broke the window. 

Dick was below and heard the crash. ‘‘Hullo,’’ said he, ‘now you'll 
catch it. Mother’ll give it you, I know.” 

Tom felt more miserable than ever, and when he did see his aunt she 
gave him a good scolding, and boxed his ears into the bargain. 

Jack and Dick were greatly surprised to find that Tom bore all patiently 
and in silence, for they always yelled when they were beaten ; and when, 
a few minutes afterwards, they saw Tom quietly helping their mother, 
holding the baby, filling the kettle, &c., they were fairly puzzled. 

This was how Tom’s new life began. At first it was far from being a 
happy one, but he kept ‘‘a brave heart for ever, through days bright or 
sad,’’ and gradually he made himself loved by all in the household, and 
his aunt and uncle came to bless the day when the orphan boy entered 
their home.* 


ODhe Religions Sects of oor Otun Times. 


By Rev. James RupDDLE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


et short series of articles which I am to write is intended to help 

those youthful readers who wish to get some little knowledge of the 
doings and beliefs of people who are outside their own denomination. 
Probaby most of my readers speak of some particular building as_ “our 
church ” or ‘‘our chapel;’’ but they know that there are other chapels 
and churches that are not ours. Very likely our next door neighbour on 
the one side may go to one of these other chapels, and our neighbour 
on the other side to quite a different one. Two questions are suggested 
by that fact. First, why should there be so many different sorts of 
churches; or as it is usually asked, why are there so many sects? 


* As many of our readers will know, this story is a short and free adaptation of Mrs, 
Gaskell’s Hand and Heart, 
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Second, what do the people believe and do who go to these different 
chapels and belong to these different sects? It would take many volumes 
to answer these two questions completely. All that can be done now is 
to give some hints towards answering the second question ; but those 
hints will also throw light upon the first question. To understand what 
people believe is the first step towards understanding why they separate 
from others who believe differently, and why they wish to meet with those 
whose thoughts are like their own. 

I think I have already made clear what we are to understand by a 
religious sect. _We shall mean any body of worshippers who have a 
distinctname. Thus the Baptists areasect, the Episcopal Church, orChurch 
of England, is a sect ; in our sense of the word, even the Salvation Army is 
a sect, because it is a religious organisation which has a name of its own. 
If we call all these sects religions, we imply that, however they may differ, 
they have one thing in common, namely, religion, The exact meaning 
of the word Religion is a disputed point. But it will serve our purpose 
if we say that the sects we shall speak of, and all similar ones, are com- 
posed of worshippers. All religious people worship ; they confess One 
greater than themselves; they believe that He cares for them; they wish 
to do His will; they feel sure that they ought to love Him. And, once 
more, all the religious sects we shall speak of, though not all the religious 
people in the world, acknowledge the authority of Jesus; they all believe 
that the God who loves them and whom they ought to love, has especially 
shown his love in this: that he caused Christ Jesus to come into the 
world to be their teacher, their saviour, their deliverer from sin, their 
guide in the way of holiness. 

The fact is that what the different sects have in common is immensely 
greater and more important than the things wherein they differ. And 
this seems to make the question, Why do they part and form sects ? more 
difficult. Without attempting now to answer so hard a question, let us 
remember that the separation is not so great as it often appears. It 
becomes very noticeable when we see two or three members of a family 
go to a certain chapel, and two or three others of the same family go to 
one called by another name. Yet often the very same hymn may be 
sung, the very same lesson from the scriptures read, or perhaps the very 
same practical duty pointed out by the two preachers. There may be 
very decided differences, and yet the essence of the worship offered and 
of the instruction given may be the same. 


SECULARISM. 


| Bee this is as convenient a place as any for remarking that there 
zs a sect, however, which differs profoundly from all the others. We 
have been speaking of sects which are religious and Christian. It is to be 
feared that most of you will have known individuals who are not, and do 
not wish to be considered, either religious or Christian. Some, and not 
always those who are immoral, take a pride in being irreligious and 
unchristian. 

There are enough people of this class to make a sect, and they are 
usually called Secularists. Now as it will be our aim to try and under- 
stand what is good in each of the different sects; there is no reason why 
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we should do otherwise in this case. If we do so we shall not think of 
the coarsest and worst men who have borne the name of Secularist ; nor 
of the rudest and most offensive papers that the secularists have written. 
This would be to do unto them as we should not wish them to do unto us. 
Remembering the Golden Rule, therefore, let us ask, what do secularists 
do, and what do they believe ? : 

I think the wisest and best of them (the wisest and best are the proper 
exponents of every sect) would tell us that they believe in this world, and 
in this present time. They believe that there is enough in this world to 
occupy a man’s whole time, and to occupy all his powers. ‘‘ The good of 
the present life is good, and it is good to seek that good.’”’ This world is 
not to be despised and set aside for the sake of a world which we have 
never seen. We-have all our duties in this world: let us attend to them 
first: we shall have time to attend to the duties of the other world when 
we arrive there. Learn to obey the laws of Nature, and to overcome the 
miseries of earth, for this is the whole duty of man. 

Such I believe is the tone of the best secular teaching. I can imagine 
an attentive scholar saying ‘‘Teacher, don’t you believe that too?’ I 
reply that I believe, and I think we all believe, in the very best things that 
the Secularists can teach. We do believe that this world is not to be 
despised ; that all our duties are in this world; that we ought to learn 
and heed the laws of Nature, and fight against the evils and miseries of 
this world. But we believe that the world is not to be despised because 
God made it ; we ought to fight against the evils of earth because God 
sent us here to do so ; we are bound to heed Nature’s laws because other- 
wise we cannot do God's will. Tous the world is sacred, our duties are 
holy, to neglect our duties and despise the world is not only a folly, but a 
sin. And we confess that we cannot trust ourselves to do our duties 
aright, or to think well enough of this world and our own place in it, 
without the help of God. We are sure we can learn the laws of Nature 
more lovingly, and heed them more loyally, when we know that they did 
not come by chance, but that He ordained the laws, who also ordained 
that we should obey them. And we are confirmed in this by what we 
observe of the great majority of those who try to live without God. We 
find that they do not as a rule love Nature and Nature’s laws: they do 
not devote themselves chiefly to lessening the miseries of earth by making 
those laws better known. 

Nature is rather regarded very often as an enemy to be contended 
against, asa foe to beoutwitted. And human relationships are considered 
not more, but less sacred, by those who deny that they were ordained by 
God himself for our good. 

I think it is impossible to have all the good of Secularism without 
becoming Christian : because there is no halting-place between despising 
the world, and holding it sacred. You will find that those who have 
ceased to believe that God made the world, and that God loves man, soon 
cease to believe that there is much in mankind to love, or much in the 
world to care for. Of all who have ever spoken or written, probably 
never did one so reverence this world and all therein as Jesus. He 
believed that the good of this world was good; he believed that our 
duties are all in this world ; he believed it his duty to lessen the miseries 
of earth. We ought to be thankful to the Secularists for reminding us of 
these truths ; for forcing us to remember that if we despise this world, if 
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we neglect our duties for the sake of our souls, if we refuse to help people 
in this world, and only think of encouraging them to hope for a better, 
we are going against the teachings and example of the Master we profess 
to follow. It is to our shame if even the best and wisest Secularist love his 
fellow-man or do his duty in this world better than we who profess to follow 
Christ. The fact that there are Secularists who believe that Christianity 
hinders men from appreciating this world, and doing their duties therein ; who 
think that they are opposing Christianity by laying stress upon ordinary 
every-day duties, must suggest the question whether some Christians, 
perhaps some whole sects of Christians, may not have forgotten many of 
the Master’s most emphatic teachings. That question may lead us to 
study his teachings more deeply, and to endeavour to follow them more 
faithfully. Meanwhile it is an encouragement to remember that when 
we want examples of men who have spent their whole time and their 
whole power for the sake of truth and tor the sake of man, we can most 
readily find them in the history of those who have believed in God, and 
loved the Lord Jesus. 


STORIES FROM THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 


By RicHARD BARTRAM. 


PART TI. 


AM not going to ask you to read the whole of the Book of Daniel. 
The first six chapters are all that call for our attention, because they 
contain some narratives which it may be useful for us to know and 
remember ; the rest of it is full of dreams and visions which form very 
unprofitable reading, at any rate for young persons, although some 
persons have taken delight in trying to find out the meaning, and to 
make us believe that they are prophecies, some of which have been 
fulfilled, while others remain to be fulfilled. Perhaps they are right, but 
on the other hand they are quite as likely to be wrong, and certainly we 
need not trouble ourselves to decide the matter. 

As in the case of many others of the Books of the Bible, it is by no 
means certain who was the author of the Book of Daniel, nor indeed can 
we feel at all sure when it was written. It is, however, supposed that it 
made its appearance somewhere during the second century before Christ, 
just before the time when the Jews, goaded into insurrection: by the 
tyranny of Antiochus Epiphanes, rose under the leadership of the 
Maccabees. Never, perhaps, in all their history had the Jews been so 
oppressed, never had they seemed so forsaken by God. ‘There were no 
prophets to encourage them, and it seemed as if the hope they had enter- 
tained of a deliverer was never likely to be fulfilled. But if there were not 
men among them to keep alive their hopes and their faith by promises of a 
glorious future, there were men who could appeal to the past, and who 
could point to what some of the noble Jews had done, and whose fidelity 
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to the truth and to God had been amply rewarded. The memory of these 
should encourage others to be faithful; they had suffered, but had come 
out triumphant, why should not this happen again? Some such man 
was probably the author of the Book of Daniel, or at any rate of part of 
it. ‘There were no doubt traditions about a celebrated seer named Daniel, 
spoken of by Ezekiel (xiv. 14, 20, xxviii. 3), and these were brought into 
the story. It is some of these we are going to read. I donot suppose that 
they are real history, but I think that they are not without their lessons to 
us, and therefore it is I ask you to read them, 

The writer of the Book of Daniel places the first part of his narrative of 
events as taking place soon after the taking of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon, and the capture of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, that 
is, about six hundred and seven years before Christ. Among those who 
went into captivity were Daniel and his three friends, Hananiah, Mishael, 
and Azariah. They are described as belonging to the royal family, and 
as ‘children in whom was no blemish, but well-favoured, and skilful in 
all wisdom, and cunning in knowledge, and understanding science, and 
such as had ability in them to stand in the king’s palace, and whom they 
might teach the learning and tongue of the Chaldeans.’”’ They were to 
be trained for three years for service in the king’s palace, and with that 
object in view he ‘‘ appointed them a daily provision of the king’s meat, 
and of the wine which he drank.’’ For some reason or other, which does 
not appear, their names were changed, Daniel receiving that of Belte- 
shazzar, Hananiah became Shadrach, Mishael became Meshach, and 
Azariah, Abednego. Although this change of names took place the 
writer continues to call his hero ‘‘Daniel,’’ while later on as you will see his 
friends are described by their new names, 

You are probably aware how very particular the Jews were as to what 
they ate and drank, thinking that much of the food of heathen nations 
defiled them. The writer early introduces into his narrative an anecdote 
illustrating Daniel’s faithfulness to the traditions and beliefs of his 
countrymen. Although the king had directed that the four Jewish lads 
should be fed as well as himself, ‘‘ Daniel purposed in his heart that he 
would not defile himself with the portion of the king’s meat, nor with the 
wine which he drank.’”’ So he requested the principal officer, named 
Ashpenaz, who had the boys in charge, to be allowed not to defile 
himself. But although ‘‘ God had brought Daniel into favour and tender 
love with’’ Ashpenaz, the latter dreaded the king’s anger, lest by not 
doing as he had commanded, their countenances should betray the fact. 
So he refused Daniel’s request, and the latter then applied to Melzar, or the 
steward whom Ashpenaz had set over them, that he and his three friends 
might be allowed for ten days to eat nothing but pulse (or herbs), and drink 
only water, and then, if it turned out that their countenances were not as 
bonnie as those of the children who did eat of the king’s meat, the steward 
might do as he liked with them. To this Melzar consented, and we are 
told that ‘‘ at the end of ten days their countenances appeared fairer and 
fatter in flesh than all the children who did eat the portion of the king’s 
meat.’’ So Melzar felt that he might safely disobey the king’s command, 
and give the four children pulse. 

Then we are told that ‘‘God gave them knowledge and skill in all 
learning and wisdom ; and Daniel had understanding in all visions and 
dreams,’’ and in due course they were brought before Nebuchadnezzar, 
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who inquired of them in all matters of wisdom and understanding, and 
‘‘found them ten times better than all the magicians and astrologers that 
were in all his realm.”’ 

The anecdote we have just read must not be taken to show that a 
vegetarian diet is superior to.a meat one. ‘That is not so much the 
object of the writer as to prove that Daniel thus early sought to carry out 
the lessons he had been taught, no matter how great the temptation to 
the contrary. It would be no light thing to incur the displeasure of the 
king or his officers. Some of you have been taught by your parents or 
teachers to abstain from eating or drinking certain things which are 
believed to be dangerous. Very often these are very pleasant to the taste, 
and perhaps just one meal or one glass would not do much harm, but 
your conscience will tell you that it is only by a firm determination not to 
take even those, and the exercise of a strong will, that you can safely 
resist the temptation. 


EBUCHADNEZZAR was a tyrant, and like many other men 
who are tyrannical he-was cowardly, unreasonable, and super- 
stitious. You will see what I mean if you read the second chapter of 
Daniel. 
[Read Daniel ii. 1-13. | 
You now see what an unreasonable man he was. Not only did he 
want to know the meaning of the dream that troubled him, but he 
expected his wise men to tell him what the dream was. Among persons 
of low culture a belief that dreams are sent as warnings is by no means 
uncommon, and it follows, almost as a matter of course, that some 
persons, wiser than their fellows, would seek to set themselves up as 
interpreters. But then they would want to know what the dream was, 
otherwise their wisdom would be of little avail. At the same time there 
was a certain amount of cunning in what the king did. Possibly some of 
the wise men had had wisdom enough to place the fulfilment of previous 
dreams so far off that he could not test their wisdom. So he thought he 
would be even with them ; if they could tell him what the dream was, he 
might more easily believe in their interpretation of it. But the writer of 
the Book of Daniel makes use of this plan of Nebuchadnezzar to exalt 
his hero, and to show how highly favoured he was by God. This appears 
as we come to read the rest of the chapter. 
[Read Daniel ii. 14-30. | 
Now what the dream was, and what its interpretation, do not concern 
us very much, If you particularly wish to read it you will find it in 
verses 31-45 of the same chapter. Shortly it was that Nebuchadnezzar’s 
kingdom should be destroyed. The immediate result was that Nebuchad- 
nezzar was so impressed with Daniel’s wisdom that he made him ‘a 
great man, and gave him many great gifts, and made him ruler over the 
whole province of Babylon and chief of the governors over all the wise 
men of Babylon.” Daniel did not forget his friends, and at his request 
the king ‘“‘ set Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, over the affairs of the 
province of Babylon: but Daniel sat in the gate of the king.” In the 
next chapter we shall read of something that is said to have happened 
to these three men, 
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SCRIPTURE TEXTS, ILLUSTRATED FROM 
THE POETS. 


Selected by 
Ei Me Mirrsr,l. L.A. 


BE NOT SLOTHFUL.—Rom. Xii. 11. 
Get leave to work 

In this world,—’tis the best you get at all ; 
For God, in cursing, gives us better gifts 
Than men in benediction. God says, ‘‘ Sweat 
For foreheads,”’ men say ‘‘crowns,’’ and so we are crowned, 
Ay, gashed by some tormenting circle of steel 
Which snaps with a secret spring. Get work, get work, 
Be sure ’tis better than what you work to get. 


Free men freely work ; 
Whoever fears God, fears to sit at ease. 


Let us love so well, 
Our work shall still be better for our love, 
And still our love be sweeter for our work, 
And both commended for the sake of each, 
By all true workers and true lovers born. 
—E. B. Browning. 
How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use ! 
As tho’ to breathe were life. 
—Tennyson. 


BE KIND.—ED/. iv. 32. 
Since trifles make the sum of human things, 
And half our miseries from our foibles springs ; 
Since life’s best joys consist in peace and ease, 
And few can save or serve, but all may please ; 
Oh! let th’ungentle spirit learn from hence, 
A small unkindness is a great offence, 
Large bounties to restore, we wish in vain, 
But all may shun the guilt of giving pain. 

—Hannah More. 


BE PATIENT.—Fames V. 7. 
Wait, and Love himself will bring 
The drooping flower of knowledge changed to fruit 
Of wisdom. Wait: my faith is large in Time, 
And that which shapes it to some perfect end. 
—Tennyson. 
God doth not need 
Either man’s work, or his own gifts; who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best: His state 
Is kingly, thousands at His bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest : 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 
—Multon, 


Hotes and Queries. 


THE S.S. HELPER FOR JANUARY. 
—The improved appearance of our 
Magazine, the new design on the 
cover, the fresh headings and new 
type, have-brought several expressions 
of approval. Printers, Publishers, and 
Writers are all anxious to do their 
best for the readers, and it is only 
fair that the readers should do their 
best to ensure a large circulation for 
the Helper during 1886. 

LITERARY ENTERPRISE AMONG UNI- 
TARIANS. — The new year brought 
forth the first number of a new shilling 
monthly for grown-up folks: after 
the Helper has done its work for our 
teachers, we shall pass them on 
to the Christian Reformer, where 
they will get stronger meat than it 
falls to our lot to provide. The Jn- 
quirer has put on a new, and we think 
a brighter, face; the Unitarian Herald 
has performed the curious feat of 
having both reduced and. increased its 
size; the Christian Life offers itself 
in the same guise at half its former 
price; Young Days possesses ‘‘ new 
features ;’’ and the Truthseeker pursues 
its eager search with steady, persistent 
aim.—We wish each, according to its 
degree, and all, according to their 
worth, a diligent and generous circle 
of readers. 

QUERIES IN WANT OF ANSWERS.— 
We have had the following Queries 
suggested, aud we shall be glad to 
receive answers from any of our 
readers in time for our next issue:— 
(1.) Have examinations in Sunday 
schools been a failure or a success? 
(2.) Does the providing of Amuse- 
ments fall within the province of the 
Sunday school Teacher? (3.) Has 
modern criticism made the Bible a 
better or a worse teachers’ book? (4.) 
Should science be taught in the 
Sunday school? (5.) Is it right to 
expel a scholar from the Sunday 
school ? 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE S.S. A.— 
A shilling edition of Rev. E, M. 
Geldart’s Sunday for Our Little Ones 
has just been issued. Were it only 
in order to possess something written 
by a good and clever man, whose sad 


and mysterious end cast a shadow 
over the Unitarian Ministry in Eng- 
land, the book would be worth having. 
But it has merits of its own which 
should ensure a large sale among 
parents and teachers who want to 
provide their young people with some 
wise and suggestive counsel. — A 
second edition’ of Mr. P. E. Vizard’s 
Sacred Similes is also ready. It is a 
useful and helpful book, and we can 
hardly imagine anyone regretting that 
he spent sixpence on it. 

THe GuiILD OF THE GOop SHEP- 
HERD.—Mr. Geo. Eyre Evans sends us 
this note:—At the recent important 
Conference of the five Guilds of the 
Good Shepherd, held at Whitchurch, 
and attended by some forty delegates 
trom Kidderminster, Renshaw Street 
Chapel, and Hamilton Road Church, 
Liverpool, and Oldham Road Church, 
Manchester, a resolution was unani- 
mously passed forming the branches 
into one Union under the title of the 
‘Guild of the Good Shepherd.” The 


_ officers elected were—Provost, Rev. 


W. Carey Walters, Treasurer, Mr. 
Richard Robinson, Secretary, Mr. 
Geo. Eyre Evans, and a representative 
committee of wardens and members. 
I shall at all times be glad to afford 
your readers information on our 
objects, constitution, aims, manual, 
&c. The Conference was opened 
with Holy Communion, administered 
by the Provost, and after the business 
three subjects were discussed, viz. 
‘“The Guild in relation to practical 
Church work,” “The restoration of 
the Holy Communion Service to its 
proper place in the worship of the 
Liberal Christian Churches,” and 
“The Guild as a means of promoting 
a sense of Christian Brotherhood.” 

Our FEesRUARY CALENDaR. — It 
may be worth mentioning that the 
“Tennyson” Calendar for this month 
is taken from the new volume, 
Tiresias and other Poems, with the 
exception of the line “‘ The dead are 
not dead but alive,” which is from 
Vastness,—a poem which you will 
find in Macmillan’s Magazine for 
November, 1885. 


